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so you see they are fairly high. The smudge before the mound is
a poplar-grove, irrigated by the little canal built up alongside it:
it hides the low stone building of the mill: but you can see, like
a shadow along the mound 20 feet above the water the little
irrigation canal of the plan. It is cut into and built against the
rock.
Below the trees is the little side stream (nameless) which runs
into the Euphrates at this point. It comes from a large spring
about a mile up, and its lower part (as you see) is now fairly full
of water, due to the flooding of the great river. Below the copse
is a grass field, running up to the mill-stream, and thence to the
wall of the city. Just at this point is the N. gap mentioned on the
plan. This side of the little stream is a bamboo-patch, an outcrop
of bare rock, and then a field of young corn, cut up by two water-
channels. Then a little space of stony ground, and a path (to
Biredjik) through it rising to the hill-side on which I sat. The
very dark object in the foreground is the far bank of another
water-course. A square stone, with holes in it in the foreground
is a Hittite tomb-monument. There may have been a statue, or
a stela, in the socket. All this near hillside is covered with such
stones, & pieces of carving, with two inscriptions. They point
to a Hittite cemetery having preceeded the Arab one now on the
site,
[There were always a number of visitors at the Carchemish dig;
some of the first being Professor Sayce and Miss Gertrude Bell
with whom Lawrence struck up a warm friendship. There were
also the missionaries from the American college of whom
Lawrence had become critical. Lawrence was very soon to try
his hand at education himself. Among the workmen employed
on the dig were two particularly outstanding characters: Sheikh
Hamoudi, usually called 'the Hoja', the chief foreman, then a
man about thirty, with a fighting record among the Arabs, whose
memories of Lawrence form one of the most interesting chapters
in T. E. Lawrence by his Friends^ and Sheikh Ahmed, usually
called Dahoum,1 a charming boy of remarkable and individual
character who had, on his own account, taught himself to read a
few words and intended to go to school with the money he earned
1 A nickname meaning Darkness, because he was very pale.